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About the Catalogue 


The Whole St. Andrews Catalog began as a project in a section of S. A. S. 102 in 

the Spring of 1975. Under the direction of F. Whitney Jones, twelve freshmen 

gathered much of the information contained in the catalog. Serving as an editorial 
board they decided on the general format of the catalog, researched the information, 
and did much of the writing. They also wrote up a budget and successfully sought 
funding for the catalog from the Student Association and from the St. Andrews Studies 
budget. Additional editorial help was provided by Senior Literature major Terry Clark 
and Senior English major Marti Newbold. Along the way ideas were added by alumnus Tom 
Patterson and Senior Biology major Linda Montgomery. Senior English major Eve Phelps 
added the creative section on dreams and myths and did much of the typing. Joyce 
Dellinger and Senior Religion major Sally Beaty also did much of the typing. 


The Whole St. Andrews Catalog aspires to be a cross between a college yearbook, an 
orientation guide, a telephone yellow page directory, a little magazine, and a Whole 
Earth Catalog. It does not pretend to be a complete guide to St. Andrews. Rather, it 
attempts to supplement the information already available in the college catalog, the 
Saltire, the Lamp and Shield, and other ee publications. It also hopes to be 
lively, informative, and accurate. 


Our hope is that we have produced a model upon which others will build. While we have 
gathered a lot of information that is not ordinarily available, there is obviously much 
that is not here. We trust that others will add to the catalog in a second edition, one 
which will more adequately deserve the title which we boldly give to our effort. 


One warning: St. Andrews is in constant change. Some of the information in the catalog 
may no longer be accurate. We have made every effort to keep the information up to date, 
but remember, we have gathered it over a two year period. 


Printing the Catalog 


We have desiged the catalog ourselves and printed it on the offset press, located in 
the A-V room, using paper masters typed on college carbon ribbon 1I.B.M. typewriters. 
Any artwork has been reproduced on paper masters using the A-V photocopier. Actual 
printing was done by Betty Owen, former Director of Audio Visual Services and, along 
with Robert Tauber, a good source for any questions you might have about printing books 


and posters. 


THE LAKE 


Sailing 


The college lake is very nice for small sail boats and the Student Association owns 
two boats which qualified students and faculty may use. The older and larger of 
the two is a Jet, whose hull generally rests on the shore behind the Art department. 
The newer boat is a Laser, 13 feet, 11 inches in length, 125 pounds in weight and 
carrying a single sail of 76 square feet. Essentially a one man sail boat, the 
Laser is a recent design (by Bruce Kirby in 1970) whose International status has 
earned it a place in Olympic competition. It has a modern, high aspect ratio 
Marconi sail; an aerodynamically shaped and raked daggerboard and rudder, and a 
rounded efficiently shaped planing hull. All of which makes it a very fast boat. 
College policy allows only members of the college community to use the lake for 
boating. For more information check with a member of the Student Government or 
Student Personnel. | | 


Canoeing 


The college lake is also very nice for canoeing and the Student Association has 
recently purchased three canoes for use on the lake. Again, the college policy 
allows only members of the college community to use the lake for boating. For 
information about using the canoes check with a member of the Student Government 
or Student Personnel. 


Fishing 


On all but the coldest evenings of the year a crowd gathers every night on the 
bridge at the far end of the lake to fish. The lake seems to have an endless stock 
of fish and, with the view of the ducks and coots swimming among the cypress trees, 
it is hard to imagine a more agreeable pastime. 


Picknicking 


Picnic tables are located at both ends of the lake, one group near the road bridge, 
the other group behind the Science building, the latter receiving relatively little 
use considering the beauty of their setting. 


The Lance 


Under the able leadership of Editor Lin Thompson The Lance has managed to produce 
a high quality weekly newspaper for the campus. The staff is large but there is 
always room for new blood. Writers and photographers are always needed to cover 
the wide variety of events occurring on the campus. A college newspaper offers the 
best kind of experience for anyone with a potential interest in journalism. If 
you have special expertise or interest in music, art, photography, theater, film, 7 
politics, etc. you could elect to do reviews for the paper. 


WSAP 


The campus radio station (now located in the little white house next to Farrago) 

has a large, active staff which provides well rounded radio experience for those 
interested in such. Along with the expected music programs, WSAP frequently 

presents discussions of interest to the campus. It was over the A.P. wire service 

at WSAP several years ago that crack WSAP staffer Mike Lowery drew national attention 
to the college by reporting a national first: St. Andrews was the first college in 
the country to have wheelie streakers. Mike's wire story made many a headline. 


Farrago 


Funded by the Student Association, Farrago is now located in their newly expanded, 
renovated headquarters in the grey steel building near Freedom Village. Under the 
direction of David Niblock, Farrago presents weekend concerts in a coffee house setting. 
Its stage is an attractive semi-geodesic dome which improves the acoustics greatly 

over former years. Farrago offers great weekend entertainment at a minimal fee (often 
25¢). Plenty of folk and rock, some jazz and an occasional poetry reading make up 

the typical Farrago schedule. 


Black Student Union 


Funded by the Student Association, the Black Student Union plays an important role 
on the St. Andrews campus. With the insurance of Black identity and unity as its 
major goal, the BSU sponsors a wide range of campus activities including dances, 
poetry readings, performances by the BSU choir and a yearly major event (including 
in recent years, a lecture by Dick Gregory and a performance by The Arthur Hall 
Dance Company.) It also sponsors community service programs for the Laurinburg 
community . | 


SAINT ANDREWS REVIEW 


Founded in 1970 by Writer-in-Residence Ron Bayes, the St. Andrews Review is a 
twice yearly publication which presents the best in poetry, fiction, graphics 
and essays from writers around the world. In its short span, the review has 
published work by and about Ezra Pound, Charles Olson, Buckminster Fuller, 
Yukio Mishima, Cavafy, Hugh Kenner, Carolyn Kizer, Joel Oppenheimer, and a 
host of others. Mainly literary in character, the review has also published 
works by Senators Sam Ervin and Hugh Scott, essays on ecology, photo esSays 

on India and Africa, a cross stitch sampler. It also regularly publishes 

work by St. Andrews students and faculty. In January, 1976, the review was 
honored by a benefit reading staged at the famous Gotham Book Mart in New York, 
an event covered by the New York Times and the Village Voice. St. Andrews 
students serve on the review board of editors and assist in producing the 
magazine. Current St. Andrews Review editor is F. Whitney Jones. Subscription 
rates are $4 per year. Early issues of the review are now valued at $50. 


THE CURVESHIP PRESS 


Founded in 1975 by Art instructor Robert Tauber, The Curveship Press does a | 
wide variety of high quality printwork. Using its own letter press, the press has 
printed chap books by St. Andrews students Jeannette McLelland, Richard Stephens, 
Vernon Alford and Beth Rambo, all winners of the Allen Bunn Chap Book Award. 

Undera generous grant from the National Endowment for the Arts, the press has 
printed books by Fayetteville poet Marvin Weaver, Raleigh poet Dr. William Sprunt, 
and St. Andrews alumnus E. Waverly Land. The press has also worked with the Bill 
Evans Company in Laurinburg to print Ron Bayes latest book of poetry King of 
August and a new book of poetry by North Carolina poet Mae Woods Bell. In all 
cases, St. Andrews students have assisted in book design and production. As an 
example of how a student can use the press, Terry Clark (a Literature major) 
translated a series of Grimm's Fairy Tales from the German as a G. I. S., working 
with Professor Carl Geffert. As a follow-up, she did a second G. lI. S. 

with Professor F. Whitney Jones (and guided by Robert Tauber), in which she 
designed and printed a small edition of her translations, with illustrations by 

Art major Bill Burruss. Students interested in learning book design, layout, 
production, poster production, etc. should seek experience with the Curveship Press. 


History 


Policy 


Role 


THE CURVESHIP PRESS* 


At OSU I bacame interested in the combination of printed 
word and printed image; at Greenwich Country Day School in 
Connecticut I was able to work for one year with typographical 
equipment. I brought a platen press with types, etc. to St. 
Andrews with no specific plans in mind other than the idea of 
adding typography to the existing art program. The Curveship 
Press began with the printing of the yearly Alan Bunn Memorial 
Chapbooks by students in my January term course. As a conse- 
quence of producing the two chapbooks "in-house", enough money 
was saved to enable the production of two additional titles. 

The first four titles produced in sales sufficient income to 
establish a continuing operation. At this point, The Curveship 
Press was made adjunct to TheSt. Andrews Press, the Dean of 
Academic Affairs established The St. Andrews Press Board, I was 
appointed Director of the Press, and the following policy 
guidelines were established for the Press: 1)all works published 
under the rubric of The Curveship Press must be produced, at 
least in part, by use of our own press and types, and 2)all works 
must be produced, at least in part, by members of the St. Andrews 
College community. It has been understood that the works 
published under the rubric of The Curveship Press will be diverse 
and often experimental in design; the operation of the Press 

is seen generally as the more creative wing of the St. Andrews 
publishing community, but, like the St. Andrews Review and The 
St. Andrews Press, The Curveship Press serves as an autonomous 
small press within the institution of St. Andrews Presbyterian 
College and not solely as an educational facility within the Art 
Department. 

The C&P platen press and other equipment was purchased and 
installed in the Art Department by SAPC with funds provided from 
tne Art Department budget and the Dean's budget in the Fall of 
1974 when I was hired as an instructor of art. Since its first 
year of operation the Press has received no funds from any of the 
academic departments although from the outset it has been an 
adjunct in-plant educational facility--students from all parts of 
the college community take courses related to the Press and its 
equipment. While there are no courses listed in the college catalog 
or regularly offered non-catalog courses specifically related to 
the Press, students have received course credit for press related 
projects. At SAPC it has been my aim to maintain the operation 
of The Curveship Press within the context of a liberal arts 
tradition and not allow it to become a function of industrial arts 
training. In the two years in which the Press has been in operation, 
we have printed eleven very distinct small press products ranging 
from short books of poetry in a traditional format to works of 
graphic-visual value presented in ways considered experimental by 
small press standards. Students and faculty alike have partici- 
pated in the activities of the Press; the SAPC Student Association 
doubled its contribution to the support of the Press in its 
second year of operation (from $450.00 to $900.00 per year). 
Distribution and sales have also doubled in the past two years, 
creating a need for improved record-keeping, mailing lists, etc. 


* Please see attached Data Sheet and Bibliography. 


The Curveship Press, page 2. 


Produc- The Curveship Press has established a relationship with a 
tion local printer, where, for reasons of time, expense and lack of 
proper equipment, most body type is machine set, finished works are 
bound and trimmed, and offset printing is done. Some publications 
have required more specialized offset work which has been jobbed- 
out to large printing establishments in the area. All work 
jobbed-out is under constant supervision and quality control by me. 
Direction For the most part, we prefer to set our own types by hand 
. and use Curveship Press equipment; we hope to increase the 
percentage of works produced on our own facilities over those 
produced by commercial printing proceses without a loss in quality. 
New works to be published will include a greater emphasis on the - 
- part of art majors ~ to use finer quality materials and to illustrate — 


works which are in the public domain, e.g., Shakespeare, Homer, etc., 
with hand-pulled etchings,. woodcuts or serigraphs in limited 
editions. 

Distribu- The Curveship Press has recently joined the Committee of 


tion Small Magazine Editors and Publishers (COSMEP) and has begun 
advertising its titles in MARGINS, SMALL PRESS REVIEW, LIBRARY 
JOURNAL, and POETRY CHICAGO. A major effort is under way to 
increase circulation, including the printing of Cataloging-In- 
Publication (CIP) on the verso of the title page of future titles. 
Mailing lists and a price catalog are in preparation. Two copies 
of each Curveship Press title are included in the St. Andrews 
Library collection and all titles are on sale in the college 
bookstore. An effort has been made to increase sales to other 
libraries and bookstores in the area and elsewhere, and to get 
titles reviewed in appropriate media. In this sense, The 
Curveship Press is not only a producer but also a promoter of 
small press products of literary and aesthetic value. Asa 
result of. a recent National Endowment for the Arts Grant, The 
Curveship Press has received wider attention and has achieved 
greater significance in the non-commercial publishing world. 


Robert Tauber 
August 1976 
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450.00 


ORIGINAL USED EQUIPMENT: 


1. C&P 10x15" platen press with 
variable speed motor & 2 chases. 
2. Extra set ink rollers. 
3. Type cabinet w/15 California job cases. 
4. Make-ready cabinet. 
5. 28 fonts foundry hand types. 
6. Filled wood furniture cabinet. 
7. Filled leading cabinet. 
8. 6 metal galleys. 
9. 2 planes, key, quoins. 
10. Lead cutter. 
11. Bookshelf-and table. 
12. ATF Vacuum frame & pump. 
13. Light table and arc lamp. 
14. Composing stick & 2 wood type gauges. 
15. Asgorted borders, cuts, rules. 
16. Assorted make-ready materials: roll 
tympan paper, knife. registration pins. 
17. Assorted inks. 
18. Hand proof press. 
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B-34% Supplies & materials 

C-11Z%Z New type and equipment 
D-12% Advertising & distribution 
E~ 4% Miscellaneous supplies 


NEW EQUIPMENT: 610.00 

5 composing sticks. 

5 metal type gauges. 

2 sets professional registration pins. 
Set of coated ink rollers. 

Set of Morgan expansion rollers. 

9 fonts foundry hand types. 

Leading, spacing. 

- Assorted cuts, rules, sorts. 

Utility shelf, carpet, tweezers, oil can 


WON DOSE WN 


ST. ANDREWS PRESS BOARD (SAP) 

Vice Pres. for Academic Affairs (Dean) 
Vice Pres. for Development 

Student-Body President 
Writer-in-Residence 

Chairman of Faculty Publications Committee 
Editor of St. Andrews Review (SAR) 

Dir. of Curveship Press (CP) 

Ad Hoc Dir. of St. Andrews Pub. Community 


Committees Publications 
Poetry-——---=-+~+ BOARD= ~-SAR 
Fiction=--~ ,” \. SAP 


None akions “CP 


THE CURVESHIP PRESS * 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
1974-1977 


THE SOCIAL DIMENSION OF NON-DIDACTIC ART 
The Social Dimension of Non-Didactic Art by Taylor Holmes. A Lecture on Aesthetics 


and Social Theory sponsored by the Art, Philosophy & Political Sciencé Programs at 
St. Andrews Presbyterian College. The Curveship Press. 1975. 4G 


Colophon: One hundred and fifty copies of this lecture originally presented at 

St. Andrews Presbyterian College on October 3lst, 1974, have been printed at The 
Curveship Press to clio aie both this private press and a series of pamphlets on art 
and ideas. 


19 p. 6 1/2 x 6. Linotype set in Univers on Sulgrave text laid paper. Handset title 
page and initial letters in Optima. Title page in black, grey and red. Grey, hand- 
embossed cover. Out of print. | 


TWO TALES BY THE BROTHERS GRIMM 


Two Tales by the Brothers Grimm. Translated by Terry Clark with original etchings 
by Bill Burruss. The Curveship Press. 1975. 


Colophon: Thirty copies of this book have been designed and printed on Rives Buff by 
Terry Clark at The Curveship Press, Laurinburg, N. C. May 1975. 


[12] p. 4 7/8 x 6 1/2. 2 ills. Linotype set in Century with Century Bold Shaded initial 
letters. Title page in brown and green, handset in Goudy Roman. Hand-sewn paper cover 
with decorative border. O74 50s 


IN THE MIDDLE WAY 


In the Middle Way by Jeanette McClelland. No. 9 Alan Bunn Memorial Chapbook Series. 
The Curveship Press. 1975 


Colophon: This collection pf poems was handset in Optima types and printed on a C&P 
platen press by students at St. Andrews Presbyterian College during the Winter Term 
of 1975. 300 numbered copies were printed. 


[26] p. 4 3/4 x 6. 1 ill. Printed on Howard offset paper with a two-color linoleum 
block print. Grey paper cover printed in black and red. $1.95. 


CHORDS & TUNINGS 


Chords & Tunings [by] Richard Stevens. No. 10, Alan Bunn Memorial Chapbook Series. 
The Curveship Press. 1975. 


[32] Ps 4 3/4 x 6. Printed on Howard offset paper and Grey paper cover printed in 
black and blue. $1.95. 


_ THE WATER MIRROR 


The Water Mirror XXII. [Kjarninn; the Essence]. [1975] 


Colophon: Five hundred copies of the poem by Ron Bayes and the photograph by Ralph 
Weiss have been printed at Theo. Davis Sons, Inc., Zebulon, N. C., by the double- 
dot duotone offset process on Mohawk Superfine Text paper. 


Frenchfold. 11x 14. 14111. White envelope handset in Optima types with The 
Curveship Press device. Accompanying flysheet handset in Optima. $3.50. 


KING OF AUGUST 
King of August [by] Ronald H. Bayes. The Curveship Press [1975]. 
Without Colophon. 


[56] p. 5 1/2 x 8 1/4. Linotype set in Times Roman on Sulgrave text; perfect 
bound. Cover design by Bill Burruss. $3.00. 


spUTTERANCE 

Sputterance, ‘drawings and poems by Mark Smith. [The Curveship Press. 1976]. 
Colophon: The reproductions are full-size facsimiles of the original ball-point 
drawings and were printed in duotone black offset by Theo. Davis Sons, Inc. The 
type is 14 and 24 pt. Centaur, hand set and printed on a C&P platen press. The 


papers used are: slipcase, Curtis Tweedweave, Charcoal Gray, wraparound, Beckett 
Cover; titles, Curtis Delmarva Gary; and poems, Morilla Vidalon. 


18 p. 5 1/4 x 6 1/4. 12 ills. Presswork by Robert Tauber. 300 copies. $5+95. 
THE TRIP 


The Trip; a Short Story by Vernon Alford. No. 11 Alan Bunn Memorlal Chapbook nerlen. 
The Curveship Press. 1976. 


Colophon: This chapbook was designed and printed by Margaret Wilson. The paper 
is Mohawk superfine text and Torino Tawny Text for the cover; the type is Times 
Roman with Optima titling. 300 copies. 


4p. 51/2 x 7. 1 i111. Printed on a C&P platen press; Supervised by Robert Tauber. 
$1.50. ; 


A PRESENT FOR THE PLAYERS 


A Present for the Players; a poem by Beth Rambo. No. 12 Alan Bunn Memorial Chapbook 
series. The Curveship Press. 19,76. ; 


Colophon: This Chapbook was designed and printed by Margaret Wilson with illustrations 
by Lisa Tillson. The paper is Mohawk Superfine Text and Torino Tawny Text for the 
Cover; the type is Century with Optima titling. 300 copies. 


[12] p. 5 1/2 x 7. 4 ills. Printed on a C&P platen press; supervised by Robert 
‘Tauber. $1.50. 


HEARTS AND GIZZARDS 

Hearts and Gizzards by Marvin Weaver. The Curveship Press. 1976. | | ‘ 
Colophon: This chapbook is linotype-set in Helvetica with handset Optima titling 

and was printed on a C&P platen press at the Curveship Press; the papers are 

Curtis Rag Laid and Strathmore cover. Supervised by Robert Tauber. Press work 

by Margaret Wilson and Lisa Tillson. 500 copies. 

43 p. 5 3/4 x 7. Perfect bound with decorative pattern printed on inside cover. $2.95. 
CARTE POSTALE 


‘Carte Postale. Eight Postcard Poems by E. Waverly Land. 


Colophon: Supervised by Robert Tauber. Press work by Margaret Wilson and Lisa Tillson. 
500 copies. : 


[8}) p. 51/2 x 3 1/2. 8 ills. Printed on Monodnok Cover. Hand set Goudy and 
€oppercplate types. Die-cut and scored paper jacket. 


*The Curveship Press, a non-profit and self-supporting adjunct art department facility, 
was founded in 1974 by Robert Tauber at St. Andrews Presbyterian College, Laurinburg, 
North Carolina,and has recived support from the St. Andrews Student Association and 
the National Endowment for the Arts. 


Writers at St. Andrews 


Under the direction of Professors Ron Bayes and F. Whitney 
Jones, St. Andrews has become the most active campus in the 


state for visiting writers. 


Fach year Professor Bayes arranges 


a series of weeknight poetry readings featuring visiting writers 
as well as St. Andrews student writers. Professor Jones supple- 
ments this series with a series of lectures and residencies from 


a variety of writers and artists. 


Among the many poets, novelists, 


artists, dancers, journalists, composers, etc. who have read from 
and lectured on their published writings at St. Andrews, the 
following have appeared between 1974 and 1976: 


John Barth 

John Cage 

Robert Creeley 
Merce Cunningham 
Martin Duberman 
Buckminster Fuller 
Ann Deagon 

Marion Cannon 
Wallace Fowlie 
Joel Oppenheimer 
Jonathan Williams 
Basil Bunting 
Ronald Watkins 

M. C. Richards 
James Laughlin 
Mary de Rachewiltz 
Walter de Rachewiltz 
Donald Keene 
Gordon Ball 


Reynolds Price 

Carolyn Kizer 

Lewis Leary 

Leslie Fielder 

William Stafford 

John Shuttleworth 
Mother Earth News staff 


Southern Voices staff 


Hyemeyhosts Storm 
Fielding Dawson 
Chuck Sullivan 
Dick Baaken 

Ed Dorn 

Charleen Whisnant 
Sam Ragan 

Thad Stem 
Jon-Stephen Fink 
Judith Johnson Sherwin 
Norman Moser 


The Highland Players 


Under the direction of Professor Arthur McDonald, the Highland 
Players have for many years provided a high quality schedule of 
of plays for the St. Andrews community. In recent years, the 
players have done plays as varied as Guys and Dolls, Cabaret, 


ee oo ete ened 


Like It, and Ghosts. Tryouts for the plays are well advertised 


on campus (look for signs in the LA Building) and are open to | 
all students. Several fine performances in recent years have been 
turned in by complete novices and, much to the credit of the 
director, no favoritism is shown io theater majors in assigning 
roles. Good singers and dancers are always in demand for the 
annual musical performed by the players. Many students like to 
serve as ushers in exchange for free admittance to the plays. 
Skilled hands are always welcome for set design, and especially 
for costume design. 


HOW TO HIRE A BAND, STAGE AN EVENT, 
BRING YOUR FAVORITE AUTHOR TO CAMPUS 


Want to hear your favorite band in person? Want to meet Kurt Vonnegut? 
Stage your own play? There are two main sources for support on campus 

for cultural events: the Common Experience Committee and the Student Union. 
The Student Union sponsors rock concerts, off-beat lectures (parapsychology, 
Glen "Dare to be Great" Turner, et. al.), dorm parties, the College Film 
Series, and Farrago. Their budget can't ordinarily support big name groups, 
SO you have two choices, if you want to help them spend your money. First, 
you can suggest a top quality but not-yet-known group. Or, you can suggest 
a big name group or star who could be convinced to appear for less. The 
same holds true for the Common Experience Committee, although their events 
must relate to academic life. | 


O. K. Suppose you want to hear Joni Mitchell. First gather some support. 

Talk it up among friends and neighbors. Get a Joni Mitchell bandwagon moving. 
Then bring it to the appropriate committee, in the case of Joni Mitchell, the 
Student Union. You should be prepared for resistance. Some people will resist 
you because they don't like Joni Mitchell (in fact, I don't really like her 
myself), but you can counter that argument with the enthusiasm of your supporters. 
Others will argue that we could never afford Joni Mitchell (and they'll try to 
throw a wet blanket over your idea by reminding you of how much was lost on 
Grinderswitch.) But this resistance you meet with the argument that we can afford 
her because we can get her for far less than her ordinary fee. How? Well, 

you have discovered that someone from St. Andrews knows her in a roundabout 

way (their sister went to school with her sister, their aunt lives on a farm 
next to her farm, their father works for the agency that promotes her, etc.) 

Or, you know that Joni Mitchell is strong on women's rights, and you want to 
start a woman's movement on the campus, and you have written her and asked her 
to help get it off the ground, telling her that you don't have any money but you 
might be able to get some support from the small Student Union budget, and she 
has written back saying that it just might be possible. Or, you know that she 
is giving a concert in Chapel Hill on a Thursday, and another in Charlotte on 
Saturday, and she might fill the Friday date for less. The key to your success 
is how well you have thought all this through before you bring it to the proper 
committee. With luck, a strong case for Joni Mitchell would meet with ultimate 
support from the committee. 


St. Andrews has been very successful of late in sponsoring festivals, and you 
might try to dream up a festival of your own. The idea here is to gather toget- 
her a number of people who share the same interests and who will come to St. 
Andrews because they know each other and want to see each other. In the Fall 

of 1973 Ron Bayes and I decided to organize a Black Mountain College Festival. 

We drew up a list of participants (Buckminster Fuller, John Cage, Merce Cunningham, 
Robert Creeley, Jonathan Williams, Ed Dorn, et. al.) and we met with other faculty 
who might support the idea. We then went to the predecessor of the Common 
Experience Committee and we asked for $2500 for the festival for the following 
Spring. They gave us the money. We then wrote all the people on our list mention- 
ing the names of all those whom we were inviting. Everyone wrote back saying 

they would be delighted to participate (in such fine company). The first reply 
came from Bucky Fuller who mentioned a standard fee of $5000, or twice our budget. 
We responded, offering our entire budget to Fuller and he agreed. Then we started 
looking for money. We wrote a number of grant proposals, and we got everything we 


asked for, in each case because our list of participants was so impressive. 
Any event that begins with Bucky Fuller is guaranteed success. Once we got 
outside support from various foundations, we invited more participants: 
Leslie Fieldler, Hugh Kenner, George Butterick, et. al. Then we also . 
scheduled three concerts by the North Carolina School of the Arts music 
faculty groups, arranged art exhibits, got Black Mountain books, photos, 

and documents, etc. The key to the festival is to create an event which 
your participants are actually excited about themselves. St. Andrews, for 
example, was not just another college date for the festival participants, 

it was the school where the Black Mountain Festival took place. There are 
hundreds of ways of building a festival. The Fall 1974 festivals (Appalshop, 
Southern Voices, and Mother Earth) are other examples. Sources for funding 
include the North Carolina Arts Council, the North Carolina Humanities 
Committee, the National Endowment for the Arts, the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, the Hanes Foundation, the Duke Endowment, et. al. The St. 
Andrews Development Office would be of assistance in seeking funds for a 


big festival. 
’ W.J. 


CAIRN 


A cairn is a pile of rocks that serves as a way-marker. the CAIRN is a 
literary and arts magazine funded by St. Andrews College and the North Carolina 
Arts Council. St. Andrews sets no limits or restrictions on the content or 
format of the magazine and the only restriction required for funding by the 
North Carolina Arts Council is that the magazine be at least 50% undergraduate 
material. The 1975 CAIRN was funded with $1500 from the St. Andrews student 
government and a $400 grant from the Arts Council. The CAIRN sells in the 
student bookstore for a dollar and is worth its weight in broomstraws, goat's 
milk and hub caps. 


In the past two years the CAIRN has encouraged contributions from a much 
wider range than the St. Andrews campus. Flyers were sent at the beginning of 
the school year announcing the magazine to representative universities and 
colleges throughout the United States, Canada and Britain. The heavy volume 
of manuscripts allowed us to sustain a near-professional standard for the 
material we published. I think that it is indicative of the capabilities in 
the arts at St. Andrews that approximately 50% of the 1975 CAIRN contributors 
were St. Andrews students, faculty or alumni. 


Jeannette McLelland 


SMALL MAGAZINES: Happiness & Heartache, or How to 
Avoid Costly Mistakes and Other Helpful Hints 


by Richard Stephens, editor —- New South Writing 


At one time or another, for those of us who lean toward the literary 

world, we cherish the dream of publishing our own small literary magazine - 
the chance to prove to our peers that we have got what it takes for such an 
*endeavor. This is all well and good, but certainly not the golden opportunity 
that it seems. Once in to such a business, the prospective editor begins to 
find out just exactly what the job entails and more often as not has second 
thoughts about his or her undertaking. The point being, if you can't stand 

up to the pressures involved, then it is best for you not to go ahead, and 

get out of small magazines altogether. A small magazine done poorly or done 


in bad taste is simply not worth the effort of everyone involved - editors 
and contributors alike. Noone, poet or writer, wants to see their work 
botched by ill advised editing or layout. 


Now that the hazards of small magazines have been covered in part, let 
us look at the basics for their production. First, the name of the magazine 
should reflect the values which you have set for your format. If you want to 
be flashy or arty, choose a name to fit the content. The same would apply if 
your bent is toward conservative or liberal thinking. Just as a picture is 
worth a thousand words, so to the name of a magazine reflects its character 
and that of its editors. 


Another, and very important thing to consider is advertising. Advertising 
is the key to obtaining a successful turnout of contributors, ads and other 
things which you might consider for your magazine such as photographs or art 
works. A very attractive flyer can be made on your own and xeroxed or you can 
seek the help and advice of a professional printer as to weight and color of 
ink and paper, and cost. The cost will most likely run around twenty dollars 
per five-hundred copies of the flyer. The best thing to do is shop around, 
depending on your wants, or needs. Now, you might ask, just how do I go about 
getting it known that my magazine exists? The best advice to be given is 
this: If you live in a college or university town, go to see the creative 
writing director of the school or the head of the English department and ask 
if he or she has a copy of the Directory of American Poets. Any creative 
writi - direetor worth his salt will have one at hand or know where to obtain 
one easily. (n the other hand, if you do not live near a school, then go to 
your city or county library and ask the librarian to help you out. The Directory 
will provide you with the names and addresses of poets and writers living within 
the continental United States, Canada, and a few out of the way places. It 
would also be advisable to take a long look at a college directory for the 
United States if you intend to place your flyers in colleges and universities 
as well as into the hands of established poets and writers. Many fine talents 
can be found on our college campus’ today who are readily willing to submit 
their works for examination. The point of this is, that if you don't spread 
the news around, you are not going to come up with much to look at in the way of 
printable material or a neatly organized , readible magazine. 


Next, you should seriously consider just exactly how much you can afford 
to spend on your magazine. Go to a reputable print shop, not some fly-by-night 
organization, and obtain an estimate of your probable cost outright. Things 
to consider are: the size and number of pages you wish to run, different kinds 
of type, what weight paper would suit your taste, the cover paper, and the type 
of binding that you would prefer. Most printers will be more than glad to help 
you in your selection if you do not know the ins and outs of printing. Probably 
the most important thing to remember is not to exceed your budget. Don't let 
some fast-talking salesperson sucker you into something you don't need or can't 
afford. That is not to say that you have to mistrust every printer you may go 
to for an estimate, but just have fixed in your mind what you want and stick to 
it. Then, if you should go overboard on your costs, you have no one but your- 


self to blame. 


& 
Finally, don't expect to make a financial killing on your first issue. It 


takes time and money to develop your magazine and attract a following. But 

don't be discouraged by this aspect either. There are plenty of grants, both 

state and federal, to be looked into and worth taking advantage of. If your 

magazine is worth it, you'll get the grant if you go through the right channels. | 


As an after thought, one of the things and probably largest hassles that 
small magazine editors get into is who owns the copyright. If you are going 
to print someone elses work, make very sure that you are covered by copyright. 
It is customary for the publisher to retain all copyright to the work he prints, 
but it is also an unwritten law that all work reverts back to the author with 
the understanding that if he or she should want to republish the work proper 
credit is given to the original publisher. And, with concern to answering your 
contributors as to whether or not their work or works have been accepted, most 
small magazine editors allow four to six weeks for reply correspondence. As 
far as a biographical information is concerned, it is a good idea to ask for 
such information directly in your flyer. It not only saves you time, but also 


the extra expense of the contributor. a a 


CUB FILM SERIES 


The College Union Board sponsors an annual film series that attempts to 
provide a quality, well-balanced program of films for the College Community. 
These films will be shown free of charge every Saturday night during the Fall 
1975 Term. The films, which range from Charles Chaplin's MODERN TIMES to 
THE REIVERS, promise to be more than worthwhile. Some films may be followed 
by discussions led by interested students and faculty. Films planned for the 
spring: TAKING OFF, THE 39 STEPS, KING OF HEARTS, DR. STRANGELOVE, THE GOLD 
RUSH, JANE EYRE, THE POINT, DUCK SOUP, THE TOUCH, LADY SINGS THE BLUES, THE 
ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE, THE WORLD OF APU. Film Committee: 


Stuart Swain 
John Dodds 
Kevin Corrigan 
Sandy Hart 
Elizabeth Scott 


KENNEL CLUB 


Because of health regulations, the school has traditionally prohibited 
students from keeping pets, other than fish, on campus. The Kennel Club 
was started two years ago to get around this prohibition. It provides a 
legal alternative to keeping your dog in your room. At the same time, the 
Kennel Club's continued existence depends largely on its ability to keep 
unauthorized dogs off campus. This means that the Club will report any 
unauthorized dogs it learns of to school officials. This is not a pleasant 
situation, but it is a necessary one. Club members do not want their dogs 
forced off-campus. The club isn't mean, it just wants to keep its dogs. 


To get a dog in a kennel, contact Elizabeth Scott, Club President, at 
box 172, or Wiimington dormitory 276-9983. 


& 
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LIBRARY USE 


To help clear up some of the confusion students have towards the 
use of the library, DeTamble has provided two small pamphlets which in- 
struct the student on library use. 


"Using the Card Catalogue Effectively" and "Learn to Use Periodi- 
cals and Indexes" may be obtained on request at the circulation desk. 
Self-instructing, these pamphlets are supplemented with tests for student 
self-evaluation after reading. 


If you need additional help, consult‘ the periodical or research 
librarian. 


M.M.- 


HOW TO GET INTO AN UPPER LEVEL CLASS 


The tutorial "Southern Women Authors" was the idea and work pri- 
marily of Mo Newton. I was interested in the plan of the course and 
the authors included so I signed up with Mo for the course. Because 
the class was 300 level and I was only a freshperson, Dr. Bennett, the 
instructor, had to give me permission to enter the class. First, he 
wanted to make sure I had taken at least one Literature course the pre- 
vious semester, and I had. He checked my grades, talked to me briefly 
and I was in. I found that work in this upper level course, especially 
since it was a tutorial, was hard but rewarding. I have learned much 
about doing research in the library and particularly about how to work 
with periodicals as a result of the course demands. Also-because of 
the intensity of the small group and the interest of the other indivi- 
duals in the group, I was pushed positively to try harder and to achieve 
more. 


HOW TO SUCCEED IN ST. ANDREWS STUDIES 
(BY REALLY TRYING) 


St. Andrews Studies on the freshman level aimes to prepare the 
new college student for college reading, writing, and group discussion. 
A student can do well in SAS if he/she showshigh interest and improve- 
‘ment in these areas. 


Amount and type of reading material varies according to the pro- 
fessor and the course, although a few books may be required reading 
for all first-year students. Therefore, becoming skilled at reading 


necessitates different emphases for different courses. However, the 
following suggestions may be useful to the freshman SAS student: 


1. When a reading assignment is made, get the book immediately 
if you couldn't buy it earlier and read the assigned mater- 
ial during the first few days. 


2. Read slowly or quickly, depending on the difficulty of the 
text, keeping thesis statements in mind as you look for 


supporting evidence. 


3. Underline thematic statements, circle key terms, and write 


your own questions and remarks in the margins. | 


4. Review the text a few days before the assignment is due. 
In certain cases, you may want to read unrequired, supple- 
mentary material available in the library. 


5. If possible, discuss the assigned reading informally with 
classmates and friends. Have questions in mind to ask 


when your group meets to discuss. 


Writing assignments often follow reading assignments. Seven steps 
are helpful in writing a good essay paper for SAS: 


1. Choose a topic, if not given by the professor, that fits 
the allowed space and time. 


2. Take time to think about the subject before you write. 
This is a good time to gather data from the library and/or 
daily experiences. Take notes. 

3. Write a thesis statement that puts your preliminary notes 
into a summary that tells the reader the purpose of your 


paper. 


4. Form an outline for your composition - formal or informal- 
depending upon your method and the type of essay. 


5. Write rough draft - a must: 

6. Edit the rough draft, making sure the composition is uni- 
fied, systematic, concise and clear. Correct grammatical 
errors. 

7. Rewrite in a neat form. 

. Group discussions provide opportunities for the sharing of know- 
ledge and different views. A member of a discussion group is an asset 
when he/she participates conscious of these group functions: 


1. Data and opinion seeking 


2. Data and opinion giving 


10. 


Clarification and elaboration 
Organization of spontaneous remarks 


Temperature taking - assessing how near a conclusion is 


Respecting other members 


Attempting to moderate disagreements 
Find the "middle of the road'’ when two extremes clash 
Encouraging all to speak 


Applying standards for group progress 


If either the reading, the writing or the discussions give you 


trouble, most professors are happy to meet with their students outside 
of class on a one-to-one basis. If you show enthusiasm for and improve- 


ment in these areas, you should benefit from SAS. 
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MPUS STUDY OFF-CAMPUS STUDY OFF-CAMPUS STUDY OFF-CAMPUS STUDY OFF-CAMP 


Off-campus courses can be taken during winter term, summer school 
of junior year by following a fairly simple procedure. For courses 
during winter term and summer school the steps are very similar. First 
ofall, a description of the course you wish to take must be obtained 
from the other school's catalogue. This course must be approved by your 
faculty advisor and the chairperson of the division at St. Andrews in 
which you want the course credit transferred. In addition, you must 


you wish to take. The other school may ask for a recommendation signed 
by the Registrar and your faculty advisor. Forms are available in the 
Registrar's Office for approval of courses. The form asks the student's 
name and address, the course number and title, the name and location of 
the other institution, and whether the credit will be applied to a major 
or an elective. The form must be signed by your advisor and the divi- 
sion chairperson. 


The procedure for taking an off-campus course during your junior 
year is "basically the same, only more complicated," according to Dr. 
Carl Geffert, Coordinator of Winter Term and Off-Campus Projects. 
Because of the variety of grading systems in effect at different in- 
stitutions, the course grade is recorded and the credit applied, but 
the particular grade does not affect your grade point average. It is 
the student's responsibility to have an official transcript of his or 
her course. grades mailed by the Registrar of the other institution to 
the Registrar of St. Andrews. 


LIVE AND STUDY IN FRANCE FOR $1000 A YEAR 
(OR ENGLAND, INDIA, ITALY, SWEDEN, OR ALMOST ANYWHERE 
YOU HAVE EVER WANTED TO VISIT) 


Surprisingly few St. Andrews students take advantage of their — 
chance to study in a foreign country for a year. In recent years St. 
Andrews students have studied in Scotland, England, and France, but 
generally no more than one or two per year. Having spent my junior 
year in college living in Paris and studying at the Sorbonne, I dis- 
covered that a year abroad can be one of the greatest educational ex- 
periences one can have. 


Anyone can study abroad with a minimum amount of effort. The key 
is to get your program of study approved in the spring before you plan 
to go abroad. Consult your advisor, and work your way up the chain of 
command, getting the approval of your program chairman, Professor Geffert 
(Advisor for overseas study), Dean Crossley, and the Registrar. The paper 
work is relatively simple. The problem is enrolling in the foreign uni- 
versity. Do this as early as possible. Preferably in the fall, a year 
in advance, write the Registrar of the college of your choice and ask 


about the enrollment procedure. A letter from Dean Arnold stating that 
you are a student in good standing at St. Andrews will be required in 
most cases. 


A good source for addresses, entrance procedures, costs, etc. is 
The New Guide to Study Abroad by John Carraty and others, the most recent 
edition being the 1974-1975 edition (published by Harper and Row). The 
Reference section of the library has a copy. 


As for costs, tuition costs at universities outside the United 
States are generally minimal (I paid $50 for my year at the Sorbonne), 
the reason being that most foreign universities are completely sup- 
ported by government money. English universities have added a surcharge 
for Americans ($150 the last I heard) to limit the number of Americans 
freeloading on their university system. (By the way, one problem with 
foreign universities is that there are already too many Americans en~ 
rolled, so be prepared for a sea of familiar faces and lifestyles). Not 
only are students supported by state money in their tuition, but also 
students receive (at least in France) inexpensive meals in state supported 
student cafeterias. My meals in 1965 for example ran 25¢ for a five 
course lunch. Furthermore (once again, in France), students receive dis- 
counts on buses and subway fares, on theater, concert and movie tickets, 
on books, even on travel (French students in 1965 could fly round trip 
to the United States on the French government owned Air France for half 
the costs that American students were paying to go the other way on char- 
ter flights.) 


All of these benefits are open to anyone who has an identity card 
from the University of Paris (which one obtains for the $50 tuition fee). 
The benefits are so great that T.A. Williams, in an article entitled 
"France on $1,000 a Year," (Esquire, August, 1974 -- in the library), 
seriously suggested that anyone wanting to live cheaply in France simply 
enroll in a university, even if you never intend to go to any classes. 

My point, of course, is that you can have an exciting educational experi- 


ence, learn a language well and quickly, and live in a new culture, all 


for a relatively small investment (with the air fare, etc. it would cost 
slightly more than a year at St. Andrews). 


Having emphasized all the advantages to study abroad, let me caution 
you with some of the disadvantages: housing is very difficult to obtain 
and expensive (especially in Europe where the housing shortage has been 
severe for years); air fares keep climbing monthly; there are too many 
people doing this kind of study abroad already and doing it poorly; 
spending a year on your own in a foreign culture tests all your mental 
and physical strengths (this is one reason why many people prefer to go 
with recognized Junior Year Abroad programs, which are expensive but 
well run and which take care of all the incredible paper work and standing 
in line for you); our lifestyles are so different from those of any other 
nation that you will spend most of your time unintentionally insulting 
foreigners right and left; when you survive and return from such an ex- 


*perience you can't stop talking about it and you will become insufferable 


for at least two months. 


Despite all this, if you feel you can gain from the experience, 
by all means start planning. . . there's no time to lose. | 


W.J. 


INTERIM (COLLEGE EXCHANGE) PROGRAM 


The Saltire says, "Arrangements may be made to take Winter Term 
Courses at several other colleges on the 4-1-4 calendar, as well as off- 
campus courses offered by those colleges. Students interested in exchange 
programs should work through the Winter Term coordinator to insure proper 
handling of exchange applications.'’ The coordinator of Winter Term and 
off-campus projects is Carl W. Geffert. 


There are endless possiblities for off-campus study during Winter _ 
Term. Mike McOwen, for example, went to Berea, Kentucky last January 

to study the history and art of bluegrass music. Besides becoming more 
familiar with the guitar, banjo and fiddle, Mike worked 40 hours with 
the Appalachian community for the student labor program in Berea, 
"Students for Appalachia." 


In the College Exchange Program, two students at two 4-1-4 schools 
"exchange places,'' each continuing to pay tuition to his/her own school. 
Dr. Geffert supplies the St. Andrews student with a list of offered 
courses, from which the student selects his course of study to be approved. 
The student then applies, and if accepted, is given a calendar schedule 
and other information from the selected school. 


Marcia Montgomery 
Suzanne Hogg 


UPWARD BOUND PROGRAM 


St. Andrews College is one of the few colleges in North Carolina which 
Sponsors an Upward Bound Program. Upward Bound is a federally funded program 
designed to help the economically deprived high school student. Participants 
are chosen through their high school guidance counselors according to need 
and potential. | 


The program provides opportunities for the students to participate in 
cultural events which they are not exposed to in high school. It also provides 
tutors during the school year to assist in the academic areas in which they 
need help. For six weeks during the summer, a camp is held on the St. Andrews 
College campus. The participants go to four classes a day in the morning and 
in the afternoon, craft and athletic classes are held. The Upward Bound Program 
also helps the student find the necessary financial assistance for their first 
year of college. 


Ida McGill heads the Upward Bound Program for the Laurinburg-Southern Pines 
area. Her office is located in the Student Union Building at St. Andrews College. 
Tutors and camp counselors for the summer are chosen from applications from the 
St. Andrews College community. For information or applications, see Ida McGill. 


COMMON EXPERIENCE 


Common Experience is a series of events (lectures, films, concerts, 
dialogues, gallery talks, debates, plays, readings, etc.) which are meant 

to serve as a catalyst.for discussion and reflection both inside and outside 
of the classroom. Some of these events relate to specific concerns of the 
St. Andrews Studies program, while others are of broad interest. While the 
Common Experience program is flexible, it is aimed at events which are of 
legitimate concern to an academic community. Supplementing the academic 
program of the college, the events are aimed at engaging our audience not 
only intellectually, but also emotionally (and sometimes even physically, 

as in the workshops which teach photography, body movement, or bookmaking). 


Common Experience/Special Events Committees 1975-76 


F, Whitney Jones, Chairman 

Dick Prust, Coordinator of Fall Events 
Ron Bayes, Coordinator of Winter Events 
Mark Smith, Coordinator of Spring Events 
George Fouke 

James Cobb 

Leon Applegate 

Keith Gribble 

Lin Thompson 

Meg Dewitt 

Beth McIver 

’ Marti Newbold 


Common Experience 1974-75 
Special Events: 


Appalshop workshops (film and video) 
eight filmmakers, thirty films 

‘Mother Earth Fair ) 
John Shuttleworth, publisher, Mother Earth News 
George Ramsey, Professor of Architecture, Georgia Tech 
20 craftsmen 
alternative energy vehicles 
greenhouse, bicycle clinic, nature walks, weaving workshop 
community dinner 
concert by the Red Clay Ramblers 

southern Voices Festival 
Pat Watters, publisher 
staff members of Southern Voices 
dialogue on "the South" 
Charles Morgan, A.C.L.U. Civil Rights Lawyer 
Eight Southern Poets (young and old, male and female, black and white) 
Will Campbell preaching 

, Jargon Festival 
Jonathan Williams, poet and publisher 
Fielding Dawson, novelist 
Lyle Bonge, photographer 


Theodore Wilentz, publisher, former president American Bookseller Association 


creation and production of original book Hot What? 


Se 


Hyemeyhosts Storm, Cheyenne novelist 
in residence three days 
Mack Macray, pianist 
in residence three days 
John Barth, novelist, winner of National Book Award 
reading and lecture 
Ralph Weiss, photographer 
in residence three days 
Dick Gregory 
lecture: 
Howard Hanger Trio 
two concerts 
Ann Smith | 
body movement workshops 
Joe and Penny Aronson 
evening of Jewish Folksong 
Carl Jung film 
Antonio Brico film 7 
"When This You See, Remember Me" (Gertrude Stein film) 


Wednesday series: 


Ty Miller on writing a textbook 

discussion of a poem by Ron Bayes 

discussion of a series of prints by Bob Tauber 
discussion of India trip by Bushoven's students 
Gertrude Stein Festival (reading, film, play performed by S. A. students 
Black Student Union poetry and song fect 

Jonathan Williams slide show 

committee in search of a president, a dialogue with Charles Nelson 

Mack Macray lecture/recital 

Ralph Weiss gallery talk (photography exhibit) 
lecture/recital of Stravinsky's Symphony of Psalms 
discussion of Christman in other cultures 

Rabbi Lawrence Jackofsky 

George Rude, historian 

Vanessa Holdsworth sound mimes 

discussion of groupthink 

Appalachin films by Appalshop 


the critical approach to art/Bob Tauber ey: 

Antonia, a film about Antonia Brico, conductor SR ENS 
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Special Events/Common Experience 

St. Andrews Studies gE RE CR ae ee 
College Christian Council Ma pa est 
Student Government 
Black Student Union 


Ad 
D 


News of these events appeared in: 


THE LANCE 

THE LAURINBURG EXCHANGE 

THE CHARLOTTE OBSERVER 

THE RALEIGH NEWS AND OBSERVER 

THE WINSTON-SALEM JOURNAL 

HARPERS MAGAZINE 

SOUTHERN VOICES MAGAZINE 

MOTHER EARTH NEWS SYNDICATED RADIO NEWS SPOTS 

TV news in Charlotte, High Point, and Wilmington 


Common Experience 1975-76 


Special Events: 


FIORI MUSICALI: A Festival of Baroque Music 
two workshops and a concert by the critically acclaimed 
Baroque Chamber Group from Boston in residence three days 
AN EZRA POUND FESTIVAL 
James Laughlin, publisher of New Directions, in conversation 
performance of AN EVENING WITH EZRA POUND by Ronald Bayes 
M. C. RICHARDS, poet, potter, philosopher 
in residence for one week 
lecture, reading, three workshops 
MODERN TIMES 
a showing of Chaplin's greatest film, cosponsored with C.U.B. 
film board 
Dick Baaken 
poet-in-residence for Winter Term 
Fellini Festival | 
a Winter Term film festival of four films by the Italian master 
Chuck Sullivan | | | 
a poetry reading by the author of Vanishing Species 
THE BOYS OF THE LOUGH 
workshop and concert by the best acoustic folk band in Britain, 
cosponsored with Farrago 
ARTHUR HALL DANCE COMPANY > 
noted Black dance group, workshop and performance, cosponsored 
with Black Student Union | 
BASIL BUNTING : 
British poet, journalist, diplomat; in residence for five days 
MACK MC CRAY, pianist : 
concert by the young faculty member from the San Francisco 
Conservatory whose appearance here last year was a great success 


Wednesday Series: 


Kim McRae, Gallery Talk on photography 

“Warren Anderson, Gallery Talk on painting 

Marion Cannon, conversation on human rights in the South 

Mark Smith, on Baroque art and architecture 

John Williams, on Baroque organ music 

St. Andrews College Choir, Britten's Ceremony of Carols 

Six Black Poets from St. Andrews, a reading 

A Tribute to James Joyce, Tom Patterson and Professors Prust and Jones 


Bob Valentine, on a visit to Guyana 

M. C. Richards, outdoor pottery firing | 

Vivian Rigbee, on the geneology of a Black family 

The New Work Ethic, a workshop in careers and career changes 
Elizabeth Koontz, a workshop in alternative careers in education 
The Boys of the Lough, workshop on British folk music 

Hervey Evans, on international agribusiness 

Symposium on food sources 

Deering Milliken program on free enterprise 

Keith Gunderson, on computer philosophy 

Eleanor King, film of the Japanese Noh play 

David Wayt, demonstration of "Zen and the art of fencing" 

Panel discussion of "Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance" 
Deanne Belinoff, on Women Artists | 
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The Poetry and Politics of Ezra Pound 


The works of Ezra Pound reflect different influences upon his 
ideals and philosophy. In Pound's later writings, especially in The 
Cantos, there can be seen an influence of the principles of Jefferson 
and Adams. Pound's well-known political disillusionment with the 
American government during World War Two stemmed from the contradiction 
he saw between these principles and the actions taken by the Roosevelt 
administration. It is my intention to study this contradiction as it 
is reflected in The Cantos by Pound. 


A general outline of the course follows: 


Ly 


VI. 


A brief study of Pound's life 
General readings on all periods of Pound's writings 
An intensive study of The Cantos 


A study of writings and philosophy behind the principles 
of the "founding fathers" (Jefferson, Adams) 


A study of critics’ analysis of Pound's work 
The development of a thesis showing how the "founding 


fathers" influenced Pound through specific examples in 
his work which show changes in his own ideals and values 


My background qualifying me for this study includes seven English 
courses, all of which are 300-level or higher, and four Literature courses 
including Lit 201 - Modern poetry. Also I am a senior English major. 


A tentative list of resources follows: 


The Cantos of Ezra Pound 


Discretions -— Mary de Rachewiltz 
The Pound Era — Hugh Kenner 


Ezra Pound — Charles Norman 


The schedule wouid- include weekly meetings with the professor 
throughout the semester. In addition, I will write a research paper to 
be due at the end of the semester. I will also prepare two oral presenta- 
tions during the term, and I will submit a notebook of my outside reading 
during the term. | 


Helen Moseley (May 1975) 
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APPLICATION FOR GUIDED INDEPENDENT STUDY 


Student (s) Instructor(s) hi Tne Ge 
Term(s) a 4 4 Program Ladi isl 


Division {\ { i Date of Application M eu " [2 [91x 


( 


Course title (as it should appear on your transcript): iy 
Catalog Number: 4 U4q- 55 


Attach to this form a typed one to two page description of your 
proposed study including (1) a statement of the problem you propose to 
investigate, (2) an outline of your plan for dealing with it, (3) your 
background that qualifies you for this study, (4) tentative list of nec- 
essary resources (reading materials, supplies, equipment, etc.), (5) re- 
sources not available at St. Andrews, and (6) proposedschedule for com- 
pletion (deadline dates for various phases of the project). 


oe i 
2, Date the GIS will be completed? we. 1475 


3. Where will the study be pursued? | ly S CU 


l. Project Proposal 


Course Requirements and Evaluation Procedures tutorials, number 
and type of exams (oral or written), outside examiners, etc.) Professors 
are encouraged to use other faculty as readers or outside examiners when- 
ever possible. 


yea hr yl meeting 
ovat peperts 

; Jie paper iL gubsids nada 

LE Atasearch peer cn The. subjet 


I approve of the course outlined in this proposal and request that 
it be approved by the Division. 


Instructor's Signature ) Lhe fay Jere Date 5/12 [2x 


I certify that this proposal has been approved by the Division 
Faculty. 


Division Chairman's Signature ( Cal eunete- Date 2)_ yen 75 


ES GUIDED INDEPENDENT STUDIES GUIDED INDEPENDENT STUDIES GUIDED INDEPE 


* An Introduction * 


Almost any student can do a G.I.S. The procedure is relatively 
simple. First you find an appropriate faculty member who is willing to 
guide the study. After discussing it with him or her, you simply fill 
out the G.I.S. (available from the registrar) and give them to the fac- 
ulty member who will send them to the chairman of the appropriate pro- 


_° gram for program approval and then for approva the division Council. 


In most cases a G.I.S. should grow out of a course taken at St. 
Andrews and should involve an intensive study of some area in which the 
student has some prior experience. For example, I recently guided a 
G.I.S. in Edmund Spenser done by a student who had read some Spenser in 
my sixteenth century literature course. Sometimes two or more students 
do a G.I.S. on a similar subject. Although most G.I.S.'s derive direct- 
ly from courses at St. Andrews, some of the more ambitious ones are '‘spe- 
cial projects conceived by students and are unrelated to their previous 
academic experience. For example, during winter term 1975 (winter term 
is a popular time to do an ambitious G.I.S.) two students put together 
a climbing guide book for the North Carolina mountains. This involved 
climbing, taking photographs, doing surveys of climbers' opinions, and 
doing layout for the book. They are now planning to get the book 
printed and they expect it to sell well (see article on mountain climbing). 


Another G.I.S. I guided was a multi-media project one January in 
which a student wrote a series of poems, did a series of drawings and 
wrote a series of jazz compositions, all on related themes. His final 
project was a manuscript of 30 pages of poems and drawings and a full 
concert (two hours of his music played by a band which was staged in L.A. 
Auditorium). 


The G.I.S. thus offers two valuable possibilities to the St. Andrews 
student: First, you can pursue in depth some subject area which strikes 
your interest in a regular course. Second, you can pursue in depth some 
skill which you have (or wish to acquire). 


The problem with the G.I.S. is that it is quite easy to slack off 
from your work, in which case you accomplish relatively little. For ev- 
ery G.I.S. which I have guided and which has been successful, there has 
been a G.I.S. which did not work well. The key is motivation; you have 
to be committed to what youintend to do or it is, quite frankly, a waste 
of time and money. If you are merely interested in doing a G.I.5. to 
avoid the hard work of a course, think twice about it. If you really 
are convinced that you want to do a G.I.S., then go ahead and do it. A 
successful G.I.S. can be one of the best educational experiences at St. 
Andrews. 


By the way, although there are no firm rules on this yet, it is 
best to get your G.I.S. approved before pre-registration for the term 
in which you wish to work, and it is definitely necessary to get approval 
two weeks before final registration. 


A PHOTOGUIDE TO CLIMBING IN NORTH CAROLINA 


The purpose of our G.I.S. was to complete a photojournal climber's 
guide book of several major climbing areas in North Carolina, including 
Stone Mountain, Linville Gorge, and Looking Glass Rock, all in the west- 
ern portion of the state. As of yet, there is no functional climber's 
guidebook to North Carolina. We used the Questar telescope to achieve 
sharp detail in the pictures which were then "mosaiced." The photo- 
graphs will aid the climber in finding the routes, in the actual climbing 
routes may be placed. The trip was successful in that the photojournal 
was of a very high quality. We both benefited very much from the exper- 
lence of putting a manuscript together, and hope to publish the guide in 
in the near future. 


Tim Rand 
David Swanson 


STUDIES IN MYTHOLOGY 
(A GROUP GUIDED INDEPENDENT STUDY) 


Six English and Literature majors felt we needed a better background 
in mythology so we got together and talked to different professors the 
semester before we were to have the tutorial. We found a professor who 
was willing to serve as an advisor to our class and we agreed on a reading 
list. The class spent half the semester studying greek mythology and dis- 
cussing the idea of mythology and its function. We spent the rest of the 
term doing individual research in the myths of other cultures (Celtic, 
Norse, Hebrew, Modern, African). Several professors appeared as guest 
lecturers during the term. | 


Terry Clark 
Rosalind Banbury 


CREATIVE FILMMAKING 


I decided to make a movie since it gave me a wide range of subjects 
to choose from and an egotistical vent for creativity. With some vague 
forethought I went to Professor McDonald and told him I wanted to do some 
"THING" about acting, possibly a rapid sequence tracing the ritualistic 
aspects of drama through the history of theatre. He helped me work my 
‘plan into an acceptable independent application which was eventually ac- 
cepted by that office of the faculty bureacracy which accepts these 
things and I proceeded to sit back until January came. 


With the advent of Winter Term I began a series of conferences with 
Professor McDonald. and we narrowed the subject matter to workable pro- 
portions. He suggested several books to me, one of which was by Richard 
-~Boleslavsky. The Boleslavsky book contained a chapter on the incorpora- 
tion of universal rhythms into acting. I decided to make a film concerning 
the awareness of the many rhythms that surround us. I borrowed a camera 
from friends, bought 500 feet of Super 8 color film, and wrote a scenario. 


I spent two weeks filming: doing everything from animation, to rapid 
sequence shots, to traveling out to the local kindergarten and filming 
chidren. The final shot that tied the subject matter together was of 
Nancy Watkins "becoming" a person and learning of her ¢xistence and her 
personal rhythm. Nancy was drafted from another class. 


Next my schedule was completely destroyed as my film took about 
three times as long as I had anticipated to develop. When I got the 
film back I began editing which turned out to be extremely frustrating 
since Super 8 is such small film. Finally, about two weeks after the 
end of Winter Term (Professor McDonald had given me an extension) I 


finished editing and used the radio station facilities to put a taped 
sound track to the film. 


All in all the film was an exercise in frustration. It gave me 
an appreciation for the organization that must go into major movies and 
it also gave me a special insight into Boleslavsky's theory of rhythm 
in acting. By the way, Professor McDonald was pleased with my efforts 
and I was fairly satisfied with the results. 


Gray Eubanks 
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GROWING A HOUSE- 
CHEAP | 


Last fall, a group of SA students undertook building a 
greenhouse on campus as economically as possible, since there 

was no money readily available. We learned a few things about 
finding cheap and free materials which might behelpful. 

Lumber: Sinclair Lumber Co. allowed us to have as much 
redheart lumber as we wanted. Redheart lumber is usually ground 
into pulpwood, but a lot of it is useful. We also got discarded... 
wood from the Theatre department. If you don't mind the "quilted" 
look, you can use scraps from junkpdles and trash @ns. 

Roofing: Some newspapers will sell you sheets of aluminum 
that have been used in printing papers. This stuff is thin and 
flexible but with care and a small investment in roof sealant, 
it works. When I bought the stuff we used, it cost about [5 cents 
for a sheet the size of a folded out newspaper page. 

Bricks: Can be had from the debris of wrecked buildings. 

We got all we needed from a demolished house in Maxton, after 
getting permission from the owner, Singletary Realty. 

Tools: Find people who already have them. 

And remember, just because something is not normally used, 
doesn't mean it won't work. 
*BEN IRVIN* 


MAKE YOUR OWN“ROPE HANGING BASKETS 


I've found this method the easiest. way to make my own rope 
holders for potted plants to hang indoors or out. 
material: rope or twine of sufficient strength (if you must 
purchase this, it will cost under one dollar from the dime store 
or hardware departments) 
step one; cut twine into ten equal lengths desendine 4 upon 
size of pot and length you want. 4s : 


step two: tie one group of ends into a 
about two inches of tassle below the knot 
your base so be sure that knot is secure.) 

step three: separate the upper and 


/1\\knot leaving 


Longer section 


¥ 


of twine into five pairs of two strings PANG beer group 
depending on the size of your container-/ (aT ese y\" Y= tie 
equal. length knots all around. aN = tH ‘(he 


| he knots, 
| from each 
pair and 

} the sides 


step four:from the upper parts of INN 
again gperate and take one piece of twing\ © 
alternating group, tie even knots from ea 
continue until you have enough Support for 
of your pot. 
happy hanging 
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BUILD YOUR OWN PLANT STAND FOR ABOUT $20 


A nice way to bring life into your dorm room is to build your 
plant stand. I made ours out of scrap material: 2"x4" studs, 2"x 
4"' studs, a scrap piece of plywood for the bottom, and 2 wooden 
dowels. I even found the casters. I bought the rocks at Covington 
Supply for one dollar and the gro lux lamp from Sears for about 
ae The lamp is expensive but it works wonders for plants. With 
[5 hours of light, plenty of water and kind thoughts, plants thrive 
indoors all winter long. You can also start seeds very easily 
with a gro lux unit. Plus it intensifies the colors of your plants 


. 
« i 


(nt to mention what it does for your shirt, your rug, and anything 
else of color in your room.) 


*W.J* 
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Southern Livin 


The Southen Living Show which is sponsered. by "Southern Living" 
magazine is held every year in March at the Merchandise Mart in 
Charlotte and. functions as. an example of Southern Living: as a 
-concept. Most facets of life in the South are covered, such as 
garden exhibits, table settings, pottery booths, hand wrought | 
jewelery, cars, and furniture. Many of the exhibits are judged 
by the magazine and specialists in each area, Slide shows, 
films or other affairs often accompany the show. 
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The WHY Of WINEMAKING 


"Wine is the drink of the gods, milk the drink of babes, 
Tea the drink of women, and water the drink of beasts." 
John Stuart Blackie 


Indeed, wines are the drink of gods, consider the ritual 
associated with wine at elegant restaurants. The fact that any 
crushed grape juice will naturally ferment and produce wine 
may certainly be considered a gift from God. Technically 
speaking, wine is the fermented product of any fruit juice. 

It is virtually impossible to provide in this.skhort 
paper all the steps and recipes in winemaking. Tritton's 
Guide to Better Wine and Beer Making for Beginners is but 
one of the miriad books available on the subject. This paper 
will describe the basic processes in winemaking and*explain 
certain scientific terms involved in these processes. 

The basic ingredient, fruit juice, should have a fairly 
high sugar content because sugar is the material which will 
be converted by fermentation to alcohol. 

The yeasts are the organisms which metabolically convert 
the sugar in the juice to alcohol. This process provides 
energy for the yeasts so the cells can carry out their necessary 
reactions. The aicohol is actually a waste product of the cell 
metabolism. Yeasts occur naturally on all grapes, suggesting 
how the first wines came into being. The wine industry, however, 
does not leave the process up to nature. It breeds and selects 
specific strains of yeasts for their alcohol production and varities 
of taste, flavor. There are references to champagne yeast, port 
yeast, and maderia yeast, : 

Like human beings, yeasts have a very specific requirement 
for vitamins and minerals. A mixture of yeast nutriment or energizer 
will add ammonium salts and vitamins, thus insuring a balanced 
and complete source of nutrients essential for yeast growth and 
fermentation. 

Another important ingredient is a Campden tablet which contains 
sodium metabisulfite. The active ingredient- biosulfite ion- 
controls growth of undesirabie microorganisms, inhibits the brown- 
ing action of enzymes, and serves as an antioxidant. In the older 
vineyards, sulfur-containing candles were burned in casks to produce 


this sterilizing gas. 

Yet another ingredient is fining agent which produces a floc- 
culent precipipatate which removes dispersed elements and colloids 
thus clearing the wine. Gelatins or egg whites. are good fining 
agents. | 
In the winemaking process these are the steps followed: prep- 
aration of the fruit juice, fermentation, aging, clarification and 
fining, bottling. Duxing the preparation of the juice, all the 


a 


ingredients are blended to provide the most favorable en- 
vironment for the growth of the yeasts. Sugar content is deter- 
mined, nutriment and biosulfite added, and finally the ore are 
invroduced. | 
fceunentls the fermentation process occurs in two steps. 
The first step may be completed in an open jar or crock. The volume 
of the juice and small surface area at top prevent aeration 
of the juice. A better method of fermentation is this: the juice 
is allowed to ferment in a closed vessel fitted with an air trap 
to let carbon dioxide escape but no air enter. After [-2 weeks, 
+____—the first active, frothy fermentation will_cease and the wine is 
siphoned into anew container. This process is called racking. 
The wine should be siphoned without disturbing the yeast lees 
(sediment) in order to prevent the imparting of undesirable flavors 
to the wine. Several rackings will help to remove any suspented 
particles. Rather complex chemical reactions (formation of ester 
linkages) occur between the alcohol and the acids found in the ' 
wine during the second step of fermentation. To facilitate the .. 
clarification process, fining agents are added. Once the floc-— 
culent material has settled the wine is ready to be bottled. 
The shape of a wine bottle is and instant clue to the kind 
of wine contained therein. For example, tall bottles with a gentle 
taper to the top generally contain a rhine wine, whereas shorter 
bottles with pronounced shoulders contain Bordeaux wine. The wine 
is dispensed into the bottle and corked. The bottles are stored 
on their sides in order to keep the corks meist fer easy opening. 
"When the wines wete good they pleased my serise, cheered my 
spirits, improved my moral and intellectual powers, besides enabling 
me to confer the same benefits on the other people." 
George Saintsbury 
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** Low Cost Sun Decks ** 
KREKEKKKKEKEKRERERRE 


Politics professor George Fouke found a way to make a. 
wooden sundeck for his home costing practically nothing. By 
using available resources, Dr. Fouke bought railroad ties from 
the railroad at a cost of $1.50 a piece. Then, he bought 2x6's 
(9' long) from the Military Surplus Depot at Southport, N. C. for 
$4.00 per cord (4x4x8). The Depot is open any Wednesday to the 
public. With the surplus lumber, Dr. Fouke constructed the deck 
in his back yard, supplying the labor himself. 


Playground 
Dear Friends, 


We like to play with tires. We climb up on the tires and jump off. 
We go up and down. We like to climb on the logs and jump off the 
big one into the pine straw. 
We like to fill the cups with sand and pour it out again. I like 
to make a cake with the sand.. I like to walk on the boards and jump 
down. Thank you, my friends, | 

| The Kindergarten 


Playgrounds as a whole seem to-.be notoriously dumb. Several 

people last fall were given the task of creating a good playground 

out of re-cycled material for a kindergarten of five-year-olds 

in Wagram, N. C., and perhaps this letter indicates our success. 

We went into this project with four objectives. To create a playground 
which: 


1) was made out of re-cycled material, 

2) was suitable in size and safety for five-year-olds, 

3) was made in such a way that play would be a creative experience. 

Too often playgrounds are so specific that creativity is built out 

of the play. - 

4) Should aid in a child's development of certain skills such as 

balancing and climbing. 

We were able to obtain the following items free from companies 

who understood our plans in varying degrees. 

1) A large amount of warped but useable lumber. 

2) Logs, stripped of their bark, but unuseable by a lumber plant 
for making boards. 

3) All types of used tires, large and small. 

4) Four tons of sand from a sand-company. This sand was their 
refuse sand, left over when they had processed the rest. 

With these materials, we built five primary structures. 

1) A mountain of automobile tires, coated with floor wax.to keep 
the rubber from rubbing off on the kids, and bolted to make a 
hill which could be climbed but which was soft if you fell from it. 

2) A tunnel of tractor sized tires partially buried in the ground. 

3) Several logs cut in varying lengths and places next to each other 
on end so that kids step from one to another until the kid reaches 
the highest one where he/she can jump.off into a pile of pine straw. 


playground, continued 


4) A huge sand=box whith was no more than logs placed end-to-end 
to form the walls of the box and then alot of sand poured inside. 
5) Finally our "monster" which is a structure built from the 
lumber which looks like a huge "T" with a hollow trunk to climb 
into and a ramp up the wings of the T which form a sort of plat- 
form 5ft. off the ground. 

For anyone who would like to do the same, I can think of 
five important things to keep in mind. 
[) Look around at other playgrounds for ideas of do's and don'ts 
2) Make a list of all the materials you would like to have. 
3) Go and collect any materials you can find. 
4) Then plan the playground. 


5) Don't be afraid to create and think small. 
| Tom Hay 


“How to Mend Glass 
and Pottery 


Two of the most common problems with glass and pottery 
ware are broken handles and chips, but there are fairly easy 
ways to mend them using adhesives. Before mending, clean all 
pieces and dry them thoroughly so adhesives will stick. Also 
select an adhesive.which suits the conditions under which the 
repaired item will be used. Cellulose-base adhesives harden 
fast and withstand washing to a limited degree. Epoxies pro- 
vide the strongest bonds and can be repeatedly washed in 
hot water. Cements can be used for adhesives as well as for 
filling chips. First rebuild the item without gluing to see 
how the pieces fit together. Small pieces are glued-to larger 
ones. The adhesive holding one part should be allowed to 
harden before fixing another in place. 

Repairing handles-~Arrange the parts of the handle in 
order of replacement (small pieces joined to larger ones) and 
glue using epoxy. When the epoxy has hardened, attach the 
handle to the main body by taping it in place. Fill any small 
holes -left by damage with epoxy. For larger holes coat the 
Cavity with epoxy, then fill it with a thick epoxide filler, 
building the filler up slowly. Smooth it with fingers moist- 
end with soapy water. Clean the filler off surrounding sur- 
face, and scrape filler until it is slightly below glazed 
surface. It will set in about fifteemhours. A colored ad- 
hesive can be made by mixing a small amount of epoxy with 
paint pigments. the epoxy adhesives dry to a shiny smooth 


surface resembling a glaze. 


Repairing chips--mix epoxy adhesive with paint pigment 
to match the color of the vessel. Smooth the mixture into 
the chip. To speed up the hardening slight heat may be used. 
A hair dryer will work. Excess heat will discolor the pigment. 
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Joseph Harris Co. Inc. 


Moreton Farm 
Rochester, N.Y 14624 


Park Seed Co. Ine. 


Greenwood, S.C. 29647 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
300 Park Avenue 


Warminster, Pennsylvania 18974 


Stark Brothers 


Nurseries and Orchards Co. 


Louisiana, Mo. 63353 


Lakeland Nurseries 


Hanover, Penn. 17331 


FREE SEED CATALOGUES 


Gurney Seed and Nursery Co. 


Yankton, S.D. 57078 


J.W. Jung Seed Co. 


Randolph, Wisconsin 53956 


Henry Field Seed & Nursery Co. 


Shenandoah, Iowa 31602: 


LL. Olds Seed Co. 
P.O. Box 1069 


Madison, Wisconsin 5370 


Seedway, Inc.. 
Hall, New York 1446 
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a thorough line of seeds; 
chock full of information 
on gardening _ 


mainly fruits and vegetables 


good old fashioned seed PEDRO ENS « 
with reasonable priate 


another excellent catalogue;131 


pages of flowers, vegetables, ; 
with many valuable tips 


mainly vegetables 
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MAKING YOGURT BY TRIAL AND ERROR 


If you eat (or would like to eat) much yogurt, you should con- 
sider making it yourself. Delicious homemade yogurt can be made 
for about a fifth of the cost of buying it readymade. Here's 
the recipe: 
2 cups instant dried milk 
2/3 cups evaporated milk 
3 3/4 cups warm water 
3 t. good quality yogurt 
After you have mixed the ingredients thoroughly, no lumps, you 
have to keep the mixture warm ( about [oo-[[0 degrees F) for 8-[2 
hours. In lieu of forking out twelve to fifteen dollars for an 
official "yogurt making kit", most folks can find a way to use 


something they already have for this steps it may not work the 


first time but if you play with it a bit, the eventual savings and 
flavor will be worth a couple of flops. I list here a few procedures 
which have worked, just to give you an idea of the possibilities. 
Heat the oven to 200 degrees, turn it off, leave the mixture 
in the closed oven overnight; set the mixture in a sunny place; 
put it in an oven overnight with the light on, wrap it in towels 
and keep it in a styrofoam cooler; wrap it in a down jacket, etc... 
By the way, any kind of jar will do for the incubation.step. 
Also, don't forget that the mixture must be warm before you start, 
especially if you're not going to be adding any heat during the 
process. 
Ben Irvin. 


Horse Show 

April ]9,[975- a lovely sunny Saturday setting for the 
Stonybrook Steeplechase in Southern Pines. Held each spring, 
the six races which lasted from [:30p.m. until supper time con- 
stitute one of the largest social equestrian events in the South 
East. . ) 

Reserved parking space is around $20.00 with no more than 
six in the car. General admission is $2.00 per person in the 
car (after you park you arefree to go anywhere), or under the 
fence is free. For the reserved tickets call the Southern Pines 
radio station. : 

When the day is warm, thousands sun and drink while watching 
the races. Dress is casual in the general admission section, 
but becomes nice to casually formal in the more expensive sections. 
The atmosphere is cordial, relaxed and not too sober all the day. 

For the perfect end to the day, a round of Southern Pines 
restaurants and night spots is nice. 
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It Can Be Done: FILM-MAKENG 


Though there is no academic training in cinematograpy 
at St. Andrews, the student has limited resources in which 
to explore the [6 and 8 mm film; and video tape (1/4,1/2", 
3/4" ‘occasionally. Most of the equipment is accessible 
to all students, requiring no more than his Signature to 
acguire it. Of course, the individual student is held re- 
sponsible for its care. Some equipment cannot be used at 
all by students. Only when students know what their fac- 
ilities are, may they gain autonomous control over them. 

The entirity of the equipment is in three places:][. 
The Audio-Visual room in the Liberal Arts Building. 2. The 
Physical Education Center. 3. The Science Building. The 
people who control the equipment in the [,2 areas are very 
co-operative, while the Science Building personfid have res- 
ervations concerning student's use of the equipment. 

I have created numerous projects, (extra-curricular, as 
well as academic), with the [6 and 8mm film, and the [/2" 
video tape, using school equipment, and buying the raw mat- 
erial myself. So, it can be done. The entire process of 
shooting through editing and projection was accomplished 
here at St. Andrews. The sound tracks were mixed at the 
radio station(WASP). Thus, in plain terms, the facilities 


are here: and available. 
Robert. P. Blumenstein 


Used Book Buying and Selling 


Unless you have a passion for unused books or prefer 
to see only your own marks in your texts, you probably ’scan 
the student bulletin board at the beginning of every new term 
for books already used and being re-offered at lower prices. 
The art of buying and selling used books is pretty much com- 
mon sense, but here are’a few pointers to help you help your- 
self and others to avoid the high prices of the student. 
Buying uséd books: 


I, Advertise your need: titles, your name and extension. 
Write legibly and make your bulletin board ad conspicuous. 

2. Check the student store prices, determine how much 
you're willing to pay, and pepeesch the seller with intent 
to bargain. 

3. If the books required for your classes have not been 
used previously, check the Book Inn for lower prices. Request 
that it order paperback versions of books avait aDLe in the 
student store in hardback only. : 


Selling Used Books: 

I. Advertise:, titles, conditions, where and when they 
will be for exarfination, your name and extension. 

2. Place the books attractively by themselves and 


make them easy for examination. 
Faith Rucker 


Producing Your Own Play 


Maybe you have toyed with the idea of writing and 
directing your own plays, but not knowing where to begin 
has blunted your ambition. Here are a few suggestions 
from a St. Andrews freshman who has successfully produced 
dramas of her own. 

Vanessa Holdsworth, who directed a sound mime pro- 
duction for Common Experience, has participated in community 
theatre groups, San Francisco"s American Conservatory | 
Theatre , and has directed productions in her high school 
and on California"s educational television network. 

The interested amateur in theatre production and 
direction should begin by getting a theatrical background. — 

To develop a good understanding of what is involved in 
dramawork, on should attend plays, read play anthologies, 
and read drama aloud with friends. 

Once such a background is formed, the actual writing 
may begin. She mentioned four members of the S.A. community 
who may be halpful in giving advice on the subject: Dr. 
McDonald, John Carson, Jan Williams, a student with experience 
in set design, and Bill Peterson, who plans to enter theatre 
directing. 

Vanessa chose to produce her sound mimes for Common 
Experience because it was separate from the drama and music 
departments and provided and opportunity for projects by 
individuals. Instead of holding auditions, she said, "I 
chose people I knew could handle it, because it wasn"t formal 
work, and it was more important to have a cast that felt 
comfortable with each other in the beginning. | 

To attract further interest in one's drama production, 
Vanessa said that the amateur should obtain a copyright for 
his or her work and then look to average-sized towns for 
audiences. Many towns have art commissions and community 
theatres that give recognition to amateur efforts, if the am- 
ateurs are willing to put on their dramas without asking for 
royalties. Sometimes local er are recognized by 
larger organizations. 
| If the playwright feels his or her work is high quality 
he or she may want to take it to professional and semipro- 
fessional levels. The work should have a copyright and be 
published. 

Some universities hold annual contests to encourage 
people to enter theatre work. Winners often receive cash 
awards ,_ in addition. to publicity. Among such organizations 
is th Blace Baptist School, Virginia Union University. ‘For 
more information on this contest write to Box 428, Virginia 
Union University,1I500 N. Lonbardy St., Richmond, Virginia, 23220. 

Holly Allen. 


Odds and Ends, Ends and Odds 


]. Gift stationary can be made by gluing pressed flowers to 
store-bought paper. 

2. For that added touch, plant enthusiasts, buy plastic or 
metal watering cans and decorate with rick-rack, calico, or 
other material. | 

3. Magaret Thompson made her own knapsack by using pillow 
ticking and decorating with material scraps- the straps came 
from old blue jeans. 

4. Use empty margarine containers to start seedlings in, also we 
use them under small pots to collect water that may run out 
when watering. 

5. Make you own envelopes by using a magazine page- cut it 
into the shape of an envelope, use three white paper designs 
for stamp, return address, and receivers address. 

6. Use old shower curtains for aprons- good for bar-be-ques, 
painting, 
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Scenic Wonders 


Maxton: Patterson Building- an exotically shaped flat iron 
building which is the only one of its kind in North Carolina. 
You can wash your laundry at the same time. 


Camping in the mountains or on the beaches of North and South 
Carolina can be great fun at a small price. Some popular 

sites are: Montreat, Ocean Isle, Sunset Beach and Pawleys Island. 
For others or general info on camping, see Dr. Wetmore. 


Town Creek Indian Mounds- Thirty miles North of Rockingham... 


SOUTH OF THE BORDER: Neon haven, oasis of 95, fireworks, cheap 
mexican jewelry, hats shirts, ash tray, Virgin Marys,etc... 


The State Park in Cheraw is a lovely spot for swimming or pic- 
nicking in the summer. 


Stewartesville Cemetery outside of Laurinburg is a peaceful, 
remote dwelling place of mainly slave descendants who took 

their Scottish masters names. The spirit breezes in and through 
cypress trees, spanish moss suspending time. 


Theres a mound off the sandy road that you can slide down and get 
a real rush. 


The bamboo forest is an enchanted fairy land where many a strange 
experience can be had. Flowing next to it is the creek of eternity, 
the log of essence, waterfall of wisteria, and a house with an empty 
refrigerator in it that most everybody who sees it asks about a 

dead baby. 


Scenic Wonders Continued 


Something thats really fun to do and experience is riding your 
bike around the L.A. at night, another cycling feat is to try 

to open the electronic doors without getting off your bike in the 
student union; checking your mailis exciting. Riding on the 
tennis courts is also really fun. 


Southern Pines is a wonderful place to go when you are in need of 
civilization, there's a Chinese restaurant, a great bookstore, 
roads that go on forever past ranches where you can look for UFO's. 
Lots of houses that look like quality thinkers live in, a library 


that's down right quaint. 


There is a window under the pool you can look at people's feet 
through or imagine that you are at one of those marine museums. 


The Indian Museun 


The Indian Museum of the Carolinas was founded by Dr. David 
McLean, Professor of Anthropology and Archaeology at St. Andrews 
and Professor of Indian Culture at Pembroke State University. It 
was dedicated September 17, 1972. It is the largest museum of its 

kind in the Southeast, housiug over 15,000 artifacts of Indian 
culture. Nearly half of them were found: in the North and South 
Carolina regions, and others come from areas such as Mexico and 
Africa. A nonprofit organization, it is supported by contributions 
and the sale of books, crafts, tools, and trinkets in the museum. 
The facility provides an interesting experience for many people. 
It is open from 1:00 to 5:00 P.M. each day except Monday, and group 
tours can be arranged by contacting Dr. Mclean or by calling the 
museum at 919-276-5880. 

The Indian Museum of the Carolinas was built and is supported 
by citizens from Cumberland, Scotland, Robeson, Hoke, Richmond, 
and Moore Counties in North Carolina and the counties Dillon, 
Chesterfield, and Marlboro in South Carolina. 
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The Reality of Sleep 


I 

dream/drem: Latvian dunduris, gadfly, wasp- more at drone. A: semblance 

of events occuring to one asleep. B... psychonalysis; condensed, elaborated 
symbolized impulses’ experienced during sleep, visionary creation of the 
imagination. 

2 

dream: to let the mind run on in idle reverie: give oneself over to effort- 
less thought especially of a fanciful nature. (according to Descartes a 
dreamer suppOses that what he sees are real objects and incidents- Margaret 
Macdonald. ) 

3 

dream: myths of the mohave that are sung by the person who has dreamth 

the myth- Edward Sapir. 

I | 
Dreamer: one that builds castles in the air, an adherent of a North American 
Indian religious sect originated by the Wanapum Chief Somohallah about I850 
and extending to many of the Oregon, Washington, and Idaho tribes. 


ale 
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Websters Third International 
Dictionary of the English Language. 


Somohallah, founder of the dreamer religion, distinguished himself as 
a warrior and began to preach about [850. He constantly rejected the white 
man's civilization and it's teachings. The dreamer religion was a return 
to native concepts, particularly those of the benign Farth mother, with dreams 
being the sole source of supernatural power. 

"My young Men Shall never Work. Men Who Work Cannot dream; and wisdom 
comes to us in dreams. You ask me to plow the ground. Shall [ take a 
knife. and tear my mother's breast? Then when I die she will not take me to 
her boson to rest. You ask me to dig for stone. Shall I dig un er her skin 
for her bones? Then when I die I cannot enter her body to be born again. 
You ask me to cut grass and make hay and sell it and be rich like white men. 
But how dare I cut off my mother's hair? | 


te cee ee ~~ 


* Touch The kharth, A Self- Portrait 
of Indian Existence, compiled by T.C Mcluhan 


The Mohave Indian Beliefs and Attitudes Toward Dream 


I. Belief in dreams as the basis of everything in life. 
2. Knowledge not a thing to be learned but acquired. 
3. Good dreaming equals good luck. Bad dreaming equals ill luck. 
- 4. There is no form of fasting or training for seeking dreams. 

— Htehest development of dreaming system in North America. 
6, Nearly all ceremonies performed because they have been dreamed. 
7. Belief that whatever happens in dreams will come to pass. 
8, "If these tribes could express themselves in our abstract terminology, 
they would probably say that the phenomena of dreams have an absolute 
reality, but that they exist in a dimension between spiritual and material." 


Menomi Beliefs and Classifications Relative to the DPrean 
and a few examples of Indian Dreams 


Menomi dream fastinge fasting of Youths and Maidens. The youths and 
maidens at fifteen retired and fasted eight to ten days, and prayed for a 
supernatural vision. If the vision was of something on high, of the sun, 
moon, stars, thunderwirds, or heavenly birds it was an omen of good. 

Sometimes the faster dreamed of something below the skies on or under 
the earth. Parents would then command the dreamer to break the fast: "hat! 
You have dreamed what is useless, if not evil." ‘The faster rested and tried 
again. If the evil dream persisted the third time it had to be accepted." 

Evil powers below include: horned hairy snakes, underground bears and 
panthers. The acceptance of such a dream makes one a sorcerer. If such a 
dream occurs three times it must be accepted. There is-a story in which an 
evil power made a second rendezvous with the dreamer, who was seen and pitied 
by a good power, a thunderer, who intercepted the dreamer from foing to keep 
tryst with the evil power, and bribed him not to go. The thunderer kept 
the appointment and slew the evil one. 
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"Sur le bord du lac, le crocudile Ombure est entendu, et le lendemain, 
au matin, ce que fait Ngurangurane, le voici" 

The Crocodile, who is the legendary father of the race, persecutes 
men by demanding human sacrifices. He is another example of the often 
mentioned and widespread pursuing father occurring in primitive and civi- 
lized dream, myth and folklore. He represents the expectation of punishment 
because of individual death wishes of men toward their fathers. 

In the cult of the Crocodile which arose after his murder are shown 
the efforts to allay the guilt because of the deed. The crocodile father 
is cut up and eaten by the hero and all the members of the tribe. The 
guilt feelings for this “primal crime" (which seems to be identical with 
Freud"s ) are never entirely allayed. The hero now makes an image of the 
Crocudile father and all dance and sing about him. This Crocodile father 
must be appeased annually and he thus becomes the National Totem around 
whom a religious totemic cult arose. . 


* Indian Tribal Dreams and other 
information selected at random from J.S. Lincoln"s The 
Drean in Primitive Cultures. 


, - Into these dreams only 1t was, with one or two slight exceptions, 
that any circumstances of physical horror entered. All before had been 
moral and spiritual terrors. But here the main agents were ugly birds, or 
_ snakes, or crocodiles, especially the last. The cursed became to me the 
object of more horror than all the rest. I was compelled to live with him 
and as in the case in my dreams, for centuries. Sometimes I escaped, and 
found myself in Chinese houses. All the feet of the tables, sofas, soon 
became instinct with life: the abominable head of the crocodile, and his 
leering eyes, looked out at me, multiplied into ten thousand repitions; and 
IT stood loathing and fascinated. So often did this hideous reptile haunt 
my dreams, that many times the very same dream was broken up in the very same 
way. No experience was so awful to me, and at the same time so pathetic, 
as this abrupt translation from the darkness of the infinite to the gaudy 
summer air of highest noon, and from the unutterable abortions of miscreatd 
gigantic vermin to the sight of infancy, and innocent human natures. 


- Confessions of an English Opium-Rater 
by Inomas juLlncey 


"Sleep takes off the costume of circumstance, arms us with terrible 
freedom, so that every will rushes to a deed. A skillful man reads his 
dreams for his self-knowlege; yet not the details but the quality." 


Emerson 


Despite all the strange qualities of dreams, while we are dreaming they 
are as real as any experience in waking life, The dream is present, real 


experience, so much so that it suggests the questl What is reality’? 


How do we know that the dream is unreality? A Chinese poet has expressed: 
"I dreamth last night that I was a butterfly and now I don't know whether 

I am a man who dreamt he was a butterfly, or perhaps a butterfly who dreams 
now that he is a man." Erich Fromn. 


Imaginist poems, like the haiku, were meant to be read and re-read, 
to be meditated upon, until the full significance of the image had communi- 
cated itself. 
"The fallen blossom flies back to its branch: 
A butterfly." 
The Imaginist Poem, William Pratt 


Most of our dreams have one characteristic in common, they do not 
follow the laws of logic that govern our waking thought. The caterories 
of space and time are neglected. In our dreams we are the creators of a 
world where time and space, which limit all the activities of our bodies, 
have no power. 


DREAM: 
"T saw a bear and a horse two different times; also a bird. 
The bear I saw was singing to some people; sone of them fell down while he 
was Singing, and he jumped on them. He held his arm towards the people while 
he was singing, and he jumped on them. When he was done the trees and brush 
in front of him fell down, he said: OF everything I shall have plenty." 

"I dreamed last night that I was dead and T was taken away by a pretty 
wonan who was unknown to me to a nice beach to a village in which there were 
vly women, not a single man among them. Then one of them asked me, "How 
do you like this beach?" I felt depressed there and I told her so. Then 
she chased me away. Then I awoke.- Crow Visions and Dreams 


SANZ NANG 


What is the similarity of the products of our creativeness during 
sleep with the oldest creations of man- the myths? Professor Berthold 
Laufer says: "it is quite safe to assert now that dreams have exerted 
an enormous influence on the formation of human behaviour and culture. 
Many motives of legends and fairy tales have justly been traced to dreans; 
many mythical concepts and motives of art and even works of art have 
been inspired by Them"@ 
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*... Myths are felt to belong to a world completely alien to our own 
thinking. The fact remains that many dreams are, in both style and content 
similar to myths, and we who find them strange and remote when we are 
awake, have the anility to create these mythlike productions when we 
are asleep. All myths and all dreams have one thing in common, they are 
all written in the same language, symbolic language. Symbolic Langue is 
a language in which inner experiences, feelings and thoughts are expressed 
as if they were sensory experiences, events in the outer world. It isa 
language one must understand if one is to understand the meaning of myths, 


fairy tales and dreams. FTITPSIIT ITT «« « 
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Language 


Dreams and dream contemplation of eve 


Something about another person's back-porch and a wieneriener doe who 
didn't bark at me until I left the porch. Then three other dors attacked, 
Escaped by running, find myself in festival of negroes on skate boards of 
suburban street corner. Nan's face encountered in airport of 19/72 emerged 
and wondered how I got in and out of the suede studebaker so hurriedly. 
His son also wondered. I answered that it didn't feel safe and besides 

I needed a permanent. 


Was a member of a marine biology class and we went on a field trip in the 
carribean, on a yacht. - My brother was as usual, obscurely there, not part- 
icipating in spirit just physical presence. At one point everyone in class 
was in the blue water. Sharks arrived and those who remained calm didn't 
get bitten. I remained somewhat calm and clustered with three other people 
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dog-paddling, not splashing. Suddenly, scene changes and everyone is on board, 


continued ° 


a 


watching sharks circle below. I tell the captain and suddenly 
brother emerges twice the size of normal with air bubbles 
all around. I woke up. 


Driver on a car trip, in own green volkswagon. Passengers 
were acquaintances from boarding school, all obnoxious. Time 


passes in travel, begin to become aware that I cannot see the 
road. Car is driven by some other force. Suddenly the reality 
of world order of car was absent for me but none of the other 
passengers noticed, just kept chattering. Things began to strobe 
as in drug experience of some sort. Suddenly a large cement bank 
appears on side of road, almost vertical in angle. Strobe 

Sight stops and in accutely clear sight mack truck, red mack 
truck zooms past and climbs concrete bank. Truck, enormous truck, 
1s riding on ledge of bank directly above my V.W. quite trech- 
erous feelings overwhelm me; I worry over fact it could demolish 
us. Instead I become aware of blue sky and still air. I woke 
up. 


Sitting in den of father's home watching television. Enmeshed 
in child like comfort and security. There is a key in the lock, 
am not alarmed, merely curious.Open door reveals figure.with black 
warm-up suit and hood covering face from exposure. Male figure 
Can now be discerned and he draws a pistol and demands that we 
leave with him. In a rather agitated tone I quandry"Where the 


hell are we going?" Intruder replies with tip of revolher "the 
Wacovia". I woke up. 
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What is a myth and Why do I keep Dreaming about them? 


According to Jungian theory: "Myths are original reve- 
lations of the pre-concious psyche, involuntary statements 
about unconcious happenings and anything but allegories of 
physical processes." 


The picture is that we are Orestes, not Oedipus, 
not Prometheus, not Sisyphus, and not some other, but Orestes. 
Our myths of meaning and our dreams are orestian. The complex 
of images called Oresteia by Aeschylus is a viable and vital 
contemporary pattern and paradigm of human nature and nature 
and destiny today. It is a picture of man's sickness and his 
health. 

To fill in the design of this picture we shall not speak 
of Orestes, but of catharsis. Orestes is important in speaking 
of catharsis, however, because his myth and his drama is the 
catalyst that transforms traditional notions of catharsis into 
a contemporary vision of human meaning. Orestes is the clue to 
Our catharsis. Man has an oresteian complex because, as Hamilton 
writes, "Out of the murdered father, the mother who represents 
security, warmth, religion, authority, but who has become corrupt 
and an evil bearer of all that she is supposed to represent... 
in order to overcome the death of the father in our lives, the 
death of God, the mother must be abolished and we must give our 
devotion to the polis, to the city, politics and our neighbor." 


-.-.-. Catharsis and depth psychology, In the Fruedian scheme 

of things dreams are symptoms of sickness. The dream-symptom 
points to a past personal drama, the clue to meaning and cure 

is to be found in the dreamer's past anxiety-producing dependency 
upon a person he thinks he should love but whom in fact feels 

of two minds. This man is seriously sick; his dream is his 


Sickness' symptom. 
; KREKKRKKEKEKEKRKEKKRKKEKREKEKKKKREKEEE 


In the Jungian scheme things appear differently because 
dreams are viewed, not as symptoms of a sickness, but as visions 
or images of meaning. Dreams are taken to be pictures of health 
and wholeness. | 


se ae we continued- 
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If the dreamer will follow the cue given him by his dream, 
and swim for himself through the potentially life-giving 
waters of everyday life and of his deepest inclinations, 
however murky and threatening the waters may at first appear, 
all will be well. 
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Metaphors, like dreams, dramas and myths are the juxtaposition 
of dissimilar things so as to show their similarity. They are 
the means whereby polarities touch and transform each other- 
polarities like Robert Burns, "red, red, rose" and "my love"; 
polarities like Heilsgeshchicte and eschatological theologies; 
polarities like Aristotelian and non-Aristotelian visions of 
dramatic function. 

("Besides the first mover there must be other 
unmoved movers... For the theory of ideas has no special discussion 
of the subject; for those who speak of Ideas say the Ideas are 
numbers, and they speak of now as unlimited, now as unlimited 
by the number 10; but as for the reason why there should be just 
so many numbers, nothing is said with any demonstrative exact- 
ness. We however must discuss the subject, starting from the 
presuppositions and distinctions we have mentioned. The first 
principle or primary being is not movable either in itself or 
accidently, but produces the primary and single’ movement. But 
Since that which is moved must be moved by something, and the 
first mover must be in itself unmovable, and eternal movement 
must be produced by something eternal and a single movement by 
a Single thing, and since we see that besides the simple spatial 
movement of the universe, which we say the first and unmovable 
substance produces, there are other spatial movements- those of 
the planets- which are eternal (for a body which moves in a circle 
is eternal and unresting". 

The Pocket Aristotle (Metaphysics) 
page 148 
The shout of joy is the celebration of the dream complete 
when dramatic metaphor is reality and reality is a lyric drama, 
when dream is life and life is a dream, when theology is the holy 
history andhistory's holiness is eschatology's present finality. 


2-:continued 


But we must simply note now how the implications of the 
reversal of the myth conciousness in our time have led us through 
radical metaphor as archetypal myth conciousness to the phenomenon 
of residual irony where conceptual completeness collides with 
the demand for existential wholeness, and so brings us to the 
brink of a dream, the underside, so to speak, of our myth pro- 
jections. Art, as Plato said, is a dream for awakened minds: 
it is a means whereby we "dream the myth onwards." Nietche's 
"recluse" also brings us very close to this recognition: for it 
is he who has become "a cave bear, or a treasure-seeker or a 
treasure guardian and dragon in his cave." These images are 
dream images. The secret cave of the unconcious has brought to 
us a recognition of the radical inwardness of being,of the 
source within, where..‘%Alph, the sacred river, ran through caverns 
measureless to man, down to a sunless sea." 
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The information compiled for 
this article with various passages not necessarily 


in sequence from Myths, Dreams and Religion edited by 
Joseph Campbell, New York, [970 


the aristotelean reference 
was a flaky, semi-scholarly indulgence 
on the compiler of dreams and dream information 
fragments. 
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